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, against smooth rocks for hours at a time. 


Cats don’t care. 


_ bomb fell on a railway station 
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Charivaria 


Ir is pointed out that a prolonged stoppage of racing 
means a serious financial loss to many people connected 
with the sport. But not to backers. 


°] ° 


A correspondent, writing to an evening paper, wants to 
know if there is any cure for 
always waking up with a 
severe headache? We can 
only think of insomnia. 


° ° 


A London barman has 
evolved a cocktail that he 
a pee will produce a 
eeling of buoyancy and bon- 
homie. Customers quite un- 
known to each other. hold 
friendly conversations while 
bobbing gently against the 
ceiling. 

: ° ° 





SON: 


Scientists are now trying to find out the speed of light. 
Laymen say that it arrives too early in the morning. 


° ° 
A naturalist refers to mountain goats that rub themselves 
Chamois, of 


course, get the highest polish. 


° ° 


Oa 


“ 


Some years ago a man who had 
spent his life in the fur trade told me, 
almost with tears in his eyes, that furs 
should never be worn in the summer.” 
Liverpool Echo. 


° ° 
No one was injured when a 
in Wales. It is rumoured, how- 


ever, that a few syllables were 
slightly damaged. 





After the invasion, we are told, HirLer plans to sail 
triumphantly up the Thames in a British battleship. 
GOEBBELS will have to buck up and salvage one, that’s all. 


°o ° 


“What is GoEBBELS a Doctor of?” asks a Leytonstone 
schoolboy. Dare we perhaps 
say of the truth ? 


° ° 


German officers have been 
buying English top-hats in 
Paris. If they delay the 
invasion until ‘winter we 
shall be able to supplement 
our war munitions with 
snowballs. 


° ° 


HITLER is quoted as say- 
ing that he has no intention 
of ending his career in the 
same way as NApoLKon. It is very likely of course that 
NapoLeon hadn’t either. 





° ° 


A woman doctor declares that if small babies were allowed 
to choose their own food they would be much better in 
health. She shouldn’t forget, 
however, that coal may soon be 
rationed. 

° ° 


‘Herr HiTLER’s one desire is to 
bring peace to the Balkans,” says 
the Berlin Angriff. That is just 
what the Balkans fear. 


° ° 


Etiquette in the Italian Navy 
is very strict. When the occa- 
sion arises, a look-out man ap- 
proaches an officer saying, “‘ Don’t 
look now, sir, but I think some- 
body is following us.” 
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Some Idle Talk 


annoyed about the “‘desuetude” of the Silent 

Column, and that was his friend Huntinghorne, who 
was a very clever man, and had started a scheme in a public 
house for helping the Government, by making anybody who 
said anything indiscreet about military matters pay a 
shilling into a special collecting-box kept by the barmaid, 
an extremely pretty girl with golden hair (not that these 
were his exact words), and this helped a lot, said Claxon, 
because she used to put leading questions to every customer 
who wanted a drink, which was very good for the fund, as 
most of them were air wardens or Local Defence Volunteers, 
and if there was anything, he noticed, which made a man 
thirstier or more talkative than being a Local Defence 
Volunteer, it was being a Home Guard, especially if he had 
been drilling on the barrack square and hadn’t seen a lot 
of active service of this particular kind since the South 
African War. 

“You’ve no idea,” he said, “what long and earnest 
discussions are going on in London public houses at the 
present moment about the proper way to do an about-turn 
and the six o’clock aim, and even about the way a bullet 
comes out of a gun. But every now and then, after a drink 
or maybe two, some impetuous foolhardy fellow is certain 
to give away far more closely guarded secrets than these 
and, skipping the decades as it were, say something of great 
significance about the tactics and strategies of 1940 (like 
the Military Correspondents who cheer us up so much in 
the daily Press), and that is where my friend Hunting- 
horne’s scheme came in.” 

I said I didn’t see that it was a very original scheme, and 
I didn’t see that it helped the Government very much. 


Oe man at any rate, my friend Claxon told me, was 
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CHLECIMER, 


“I take mine home and get the wife to wash it.” 


? 


“All the money,” explained Claxon “went to the Red 
Cross except a few shillings which were spent on buying a 
badge for the winner, a silver thing with three monkeys on 
it, and the barmaid kept a record in a notebook of all the 
contributors, so that the man who had said least could have 
the prize awarded to him when the competition came to 
an end. 

“Tt was soon found,” went on Claxon, ‘“‘that nobody was 
very silent for very long about military secrets, not because 
they were careless or unpatriotic, nor even because they 
were frightfully thirsty, or fond of golden hair, but because 
they were rather vain and didn’t like to seem more 
ignorant than the others; so that (to take an obvious 
example) if one man happened to say ‘I can’t see why we 
don’t invade Madagascar immediately,’ almost before he 
had paid his shilling and had his name put down, somebody 
else would explain all the difficulties of invading Madagascar, 
and another man would say ‘My cousin who is stationed at 
Barchester told me yesterday that a scheme for getting 
turtles from Madagascar is actually under consideration by 
the War Office and the Admiralty because the City of 
London can’t go on any longer without soup.’ And so there 
would be more and more shillings for the Red Cross Fund 
and more and more idle talk.” 

“Do turtles come from Madagascar?” I asked rather 
doubtfully, and Claxon said they certainly did. What was 
more they came over alive in tanks, and before this trouble 
started it was the aim of every good turtle to come to 
London and be made into soup just as it was the aim of 
every good American to go to Paris and die there. In any 
case this was just a specimen of the foolish talk that went 
on in the bar of the “Blue Dragon” where the competition 
was held, and this was the reason why he thought his friend 
Huntinghorne was such a clever man. 

“IT suppose he won the competition?” I suggested, but 
Claxon said No, he didn’t, he came out last, and was the 
most indiscreet of the whole crowd; the man who actually 
won was a man named Stutterbury, who had a perfectly 
clean sheet, and beer or no beer, tonic water or lemonade, 
had never said anything whatsoever about the war. __, 

“He was a little hard of hearing, I suppose,” I said, “and 
had a slight impediment in his speech.” 

But Claxon said I had missed the point altogether, for 
what really happened was that Huntinghorne had had 
his eye on Stutterbury for a long time, and when the 
moment came for the prize to be given Stutterbury wasn’t 
there to receive it. Huntinghorne had sent the police round 
to Stutterbury’s flat and they found in it a complete record 
of everything that had been said in the bar of the “Blue 
Dragon,” together with a lot of other notes about conversa- 
tions overheard elsewhere. 

“He was the only man who obeyed the Government’s 
orders, you see,” said Claxon, “and he was a Fifth 
Columnist of the deepest dye. He has now, I am glad to say, 
been interned or put into gaol. So the scheme worked out 
rather well both ways, and Huntinghorne thinks it a great 
pity that it has now come to an end.” 


I asked Claxon what use he thought Stutterbury meant 
to make of all the information he collected, and Claxon said 
he supposed that he sent it to some higher enemy agent and 
got well paid for his pains. 

“Tt was a case,” he added thoughtfully, “where speech 
was silver for Great Britain, and silence for Germany 
was gold.” Evoe. 
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“My little Em’ly’s down in Loamshire for the duration of evacuation.” 


his beached fishing-boat, James 

Mooney gazed at the large 
cylindrical object that lay at high- 
water mark, almost exactly half-way 
between him and Pat McHugh, who, 
leaning against his own fishing-boat, 
gazed at it too. 

“T seen me an’ I’d hardly have me 
heels on the ground wid the hurry I’d 
be in to probe into that,” James said 
loudly; “‘for them big ile tins is 
terrible useful.” 

Pat nodded. “Wasn’t I the very 
same meself?” he called regretfully. 
“We have more ould _thrinkums- 
thrankums in the shed yandher nor 
ye’d see in a day’s journey, an’ they 


EANING back against the side of 


The Depth Charge 


all brought in be the tide an’ nothin’ 
at all to do only to pick them up, if 
so be someone else didn’t get to them 
first. But th’ ould Cockatoo has so 
much chat since he was med a coast- 
watcher that ye’d be in pure dhread 
to lay your hand upon annything out 
of th’ ocean for fear it might go up in 
a bottle of shmoke an’ not as much as 
a relic of ye left to say what happened. 
The way he has me now is that I’ll 
look twicet at a mackerel itself in case 
it ll turn out to be some class of a 
cod. That Cockatoo was always an’ 
ever a good wan for tyrations, so he 
was. 

James Mooney began to talk again. 
“Well, nothin’ has ever blew up 


around here only an air of wind,” he 
shouted back. ‘Wouldn’t annyone say 
that’s a tin for ile, for I have two of 
them at home that rowled in here 
before the war, an’ I wouldn’t be 
widout them. But no, the Cockatoo 
has me a sort of terry-fied wid his 
preambles, so I sent down the young wan 
to tell him, an’ let him come an’ judge 
it for hisself. ‘Let ye keep yer distance 
from all that mebbe washed up,’ says 
he, ‘or ye'll be shakin’ hands wid 
St. Pether on the minute,’ he says. 
‘Look’d Derrybeg,’ says he, ‘an’ nota 
pane of glass that wasn’t bruk there 
when the mine hot agen the White 
Rock; an’ if it hadn’t hot that it’d 
have been med a cock-shy be someone, 
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more nor likely,’ says he. So let him 
come here now an’ peruse that yoke.” 

And at that moment the elderly 
watcher with the very appropriate 
name arrived upon the scene and, 
making one of his prescribed “‘dee- 
tours” about the stranded object, he 
chose a spot higher up on the beach 
and, sitting down, he drew from his 

cket a small poster. 

“That’s what it is, right enough,” 
he said loudly—‘“‘one of them depth 
charges that’s apt to blow anny sub- 
marine into a puddle of ile. Isn’t it all 
wrote out upon this paper I got from 
the Sergeant in Clopook?” Slowly he 
read aloud: “‘If it looks like a five- 
gallon ile dhrum, don’t touch it, but 
report to the nearest barracks.’ Well 
there’s nothin’ could look more like 
wan than that, an’ depth charges is 
terrible reactin’. I tell ye what I’ll do,” 
the Cockatoo went on generously, 
“T’ll remain where I am an’ watch it, 
an’ let the two of ye go to the barracks 
an’ tell them there’s a terrible sus- 
picious object upon the beach here an’ 
we only want to do as we’re bid, for 
we don’t know what vaggary it might 
take”; and waving his pipe in the 
general direction of the village he 
settled himself more comfortably. 
“Let ye not delay,” he said urgently; 
and with a degree of willingness that 
spoke volumes for their feeling con- 
cerning depth charges, the two men 
hurried away. 

But in Clopook things do not 
happen quickly, and by the time they 
got back, complete with uniformed 
escort, the tide had almost reached 
high-water mark. On the beach the 
two boats still lay undisturbed, but 
there was no sign of the Cockatoo— 
nor of the depth charge. “It must have 
blew him up,” Pat McHugh said 
philosophically; but, as one of the 
Guards pointed out, there was no sign 
of a ‘‘twenty-foot crater.” 

Just at first they did not see the 
youngest Mooney playing beyond the 
boat; when they did her father spoke 
sharply. “I towld ye not to come 
down here to-day,” he said, “but now 
that ye’re here, did ye see the 
Cockatoo ?” 

“He’s gone on home wid the big 
can,” his daughter answered shrilly, 
“an’ he bid me to tell ye that annyone 
wid eyes could see what it was—a five- 
gallon ile dhrum, he says’; and she 
went on with her game. 

No one said anything until Pat 
McHugh broke the silence. ‘There’s 
no flies upon elastic boots,” he said 
cryptically. 

In other words, the elderly Cockatoo 
had all his wits about him still. 

D. M. L. 


From 


“AN all-village dramatic society 
could surely be made, 
incorporating what is left 


of the several denominational 
clubs .. .” 


A green, green field 
Looked at over a low black wall, 
With a black wall hedging it 
To right and to left. 
But the fourth hedge 
Its own green curving horizon; 
And on this three geese 
Incredibly white, 
Because feathers turned up 
By the wet morning wind, 
Are sculped against grey shower-clouds 
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a Bus 


That fill the great dale 
Beyond and below 

And rise behind 

Into the clouds of the sky. 


That joy; as the bus 
went along the high road 
above the valley 
And the conversation cracked an 
instant 
To let it come 
Into the memory for ever. 


“ 


. the shortage of men won’t be 
quite so acute if they pool 
their resources.” 


“Sevenpenny return, please.” 


EN 
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AY 
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“We're going down to Blackpool, Harry; we’ve never 
been there since they blacked out the illuminations.” 
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At the Pictures 





THE foundation of a 
is a good chase. It is in 
representing a chase that the 
cinema beyond all question 
wipes the floor with the theatre 
and leaves it far behind. The 
drama of escape is very often 
the drama of pursuit—by horse, 
by train, by taxicab, by ava- 
lanche. The directors of early 
Westerns understood this prin- 
ciple well enough. DisnrEy has 
turned it into a fine art, and 
the modern cinema cannot 
disguise it. 


This week you can choose 
between REx HARRISON as an 
English agent running away 
from the Gestapo, HENRY 
Fonpa as a farmer running 
away from the depression, and 
Axim TaMiRoFF as a bank clerk 
running away from the horrors 
of a guilty conscience. Only 
Rex Harrison is successful. 


Night Train to Munich. This 
is a film for everyone who 
enjoyed The Lady Vanishes 
and The Thirty-Nine Steps, 
for everyone who likes seeing 
English spies disguised as 
German officers and Ger- 
man spies disguised as 
English sailors, for every- 
one who is delighted—and 
who is not ?—when a hero 
leaps from cage to cage of 
an overhead railway in 
mid-air and just reaches 
Switzerland in safety, and 
for everyone who likes 
swagger, suavity, duplicity, 

a good laugh, and a nice 
evening at the pictures. 

This film is modelled on 
The Lady Vanishes, and 
though CaroL RgEED’s 
direction is not quite as 
ingenious as HiTcHCocK’s, 
the odd mixture of farce, 
realism and crime is still 
a success. As before, the 
business of unmasking, 
double-crossing and smug- 
gling the lady takes place 
on a_ trans - continental 
train, with an accompani- 
ment of whistling and 
steam, and arrival at out- 
landish stations. As before, 


BastiL RADFORD and 
NAUNTON WAYNE are 
cricketing and __ golfing 


good film 
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British, marooned on their European 
holiday and bitterly lamenting the loss 
of their clubs even at the height of peril. 
As before, MARGARET LocKWOOD is a 
lovely heroine of unquenchable spirit. 





Casey . . 


Tom Joad 


AN 





JAH.D. 
(The Grapes of Wrath 


ANGLE ON NECKS 
. . JOHN CARRADINE 
. Henry Fonpa 





Paul Kriza 

















(The Way of All Flesh 
IT WAS DADDY, AND CHRISTMAS, BUT HE STAYED OUT. 


Axim TAMiROFF 
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Rex Harrison is a British agent 
disguised, complete with a straw hat, 
as a seaside pierrot. His job is to be 
bodyguard toa Czecho-Slovakian scien. 
tist who is working in England on an 


invention of incalculable value 
to the Admiralty. The scien. 
tist’s daughter turns up from 
a concentration camp with the 
friend who helped her to 
escape; but the friend is a 
German spy, the scientist and 
his menage are kidnapped and 
whisked back to Germany, and 
Rex Harrison, resplendent in 
the disguise of a Nazi officer, 
sets out to smuggle them back. 
He penetrates through depart- 
ment after department of the 
Berlin Admiralty, orders cham. 
pagne with attractive insolence, 
meets his enemy’s eye with an 
unwavering glance, and fires 
not fewer than twelve rounds 
out of an automatic (without re- 
loading) to cover the heroine’s 
escape. 

This is an excellent film. It 
does exactly what it sets out 
todo. There is plenty to laugh 
at, it is very exciting, and it is 
full of neat and_ ingenious 
details. Watch for the moment 
when the note is hidden under 
the doughnut, for the German 
station-mistress, and for a 

delightful moment in the 
gentlemen’s cloakroom. 


The Grapes of Wrath. 
JoHN Forp, the master of 
movement and open spaces, 
of shadows and masses 
against the skyline, has 
made The Grapes of Wrath 
a triumph of photography. 
It is the tragic and familiar 
story of the best-seller 
—America’s unemployed 
millions ceaselessly on the 
move—and, most tragic of 
all, the trek of the ruined 
farmers from the Dust 
Bowl to the Californian 
fruit-farms where they ex- 
pect and utterly fail to 
find prosperity. The cinema 
of course is admirably 
fitted, better perhaps than 
the novel itself, to convey 
the sense of movement and 
the hopeless but magnifi- 
cently obstinate migration 
across the continent. Ford 
has not missed his oppor- 
tunity. He has made a 
better picture than Stage 
Coach, and Henry Fonpa, 
as the young farmer, gives 
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“Yes, Sir, I am aware that the posters say ‘ Freedom is in peril, defend it with all your 
might’—nevertheless, I’m afraid I can’t let you pass along here without a permit.” 
his best performance since Spawn of customers I cant think, who after all twenty-five shillings I lose. So dont 


the North. 


The Way of All Flesh is a remake 
of the old film, with Akim TAMIROFF 
in Emrt JANNINGS’ part as a bank 
clerk who is driven to steal money by 
an unscrupulous woman and spends 
the rest of his life steadily going 
downhill in the grip of remorse, until 
finally his own son, who has grown 
up to be a famous musician, passes 
by without noticing him as he lies in 
agutterful of snow. The story was 
originally melodramatic and _ sensa- 
tional and it has not become less so 
inthe passage of time. A good moral, 
however, is said to improve the diges- 
tion, and this, with Tamrrorr’s fine 
acting, makes the film worth visiting. 

P.K 
° ° 


Letter to an Income- 
Tax Collector 


EAR SIR,—You have done 
something to me you dont know 

of but you will soon learn all 
about. You done yourself in the eye. 


Why you want to go changing things 
without consulting the bulk of the tax 


are the backbone of the country and 
ought to have a say about being bitten 
in the back by the hand they feed. 
This is what youve done and you must 
know all about it, and youll get no 
more Income Tax from me Im furious 
about it. And you will be when you 
know. I am a traveller as you very 
well know and I represent Blank and 
Co., who are a fine firm but they expect 
people not to take on other Agencies, 
all for a miserable £300 a year. Now 
you know Ive been drawing £200 odd a 
year from selling Grumfitts goods and 
another £300 odd from Baumwoll and 
£200 from Shiner. That makes a 
thousand odd I think so. And you 
think youre going to get £295 tax from 
me dont you? And you draw it from 
old Blank my employer. Then please 
tell me what is it that Blank is going 
to say when he has to pay practically 
all but £5 of my yearly salary out to 
you each month, I dont think? Just 
tell me, I dont want to listen. There 
wont be no salary from Blank to pay 
out because he wont stop to ask no 
questions when he sees what it is he 
has to pay out practically all what he 
gives me. He dont have to be no 
Sherlock Holmes to know about them 
other Agencies. He wont even stop to 
give me my hat and thats another 


go reckoning on my Income Tax for 
next year because owing to your 
foolish methods prospects arent so 
good. 

Yours in despair, 


D. S. WINDLE. 


° ° 


Forced Landing 


A Schoolboy’s Essay 


f \HE engins of six hacal bomers 
and forty mesersmet houdred 
and nines brock the silence of 

that quit nith of the 9th of June, 1940. 

Soon there was a much louder nois. 
It was the sound of plans of the fiter 
comnd and anty-air-croft guns. A 
shourt boust of mishingun fireing and a 
mesersmet crased to the ground. “one 
down” said Jim to himself. Soudenly 
a hacal dived. It triaed to land but did 
not secsed. A long boust of fire and it 
erased. Soudenly three hacals dived. 
One made a fals landing. The others 
were shout down. 

As son as the plane landed, nine 
parsoots got out, and I do not no 
what they mat have don had not 
parersots kiled them. 
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“Will you have ta or COFFEE, Major Castleton?’ 


Domestic Hollow-ware, Etc. 


[“I have already stressed the urgent and imperative need to 
limit civilian consumption. ... There will be included in the 
lower rate schedule articles like clothing, boots and shoes... 
domestic hollow-ware like pots, pans, and kettles . . . cups 
saucers and plates, if made of earthenware . . . domestic brooms 
and brushes . . . and finally newspapers, periodicals, and books.” 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer: “Hansard,” July 23, Columns 648 
and 650.) 


IR KINGSLEY WOOD, Sir Kingsley Wood, 

I don’t believe you’re any good. 

You shone, as everybody owns, 
At selling stamps and fixing phones. 
For all the common people knew, 
You made the aeroplanes “accrue”’; 
And certainly you took the air 
With brave persistence everywhere. 
(I shall, because I mean no ill, 
Forget the Nosey Parker Bill.) 
But now, a dear four-sided pole, 
I see you in the roundest hole. 
It’s not for poets to opine 
If high finance is in your line, 
For on that subject, to be frank, 
The poet’s mind is just as blank; 
But even poets may (and ought) 
Complain about a tax on thought; 
However little may accrue 
Of that “commodity” to you. 


Sir Kingsley Wood, if you had said 

“I wish that fewer books were read, 
For reading always was a bane, 

And it must not occur again,” 

Why, then we should have understood 
Just where we were, Sir Kingsley Wood; 
And nobody could well dispute 

You knew a book from, say, a boot. 
But now, from Schedule Number Two, 
It’s far from certain if you do. 
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Domestic hollow-ware and books, 

The tools of teachers, chars, and cooks, 
And petticoats, and skirts, and stays, 
And mustard-pots, and Shakespeare’s plays, 
Goloshes, socks, and Holy Writ 

(For Bibles too must do their bit), 
Macaulay, Dickens, Scott, and Lamb, 
And things in which you put the jam— 
All these impartially you pass 

Into the selfsame fiscal class; 

And in the scale of Ways and Means 
Weigh Wells and Shaw with soup-tureens. 


You drive the scholars from their seats, 
For Euclid pays as well as Keats; 

Nor may they knit the boyish brow 
O’er Deeds that Won the Empire now. 

All knowledge, I suppose, is doomed, 
For knowledge must not be ‘‘consumed.” 
But least of all we need what’s new, 
And last year’s calendar will do. 

You’re even putting 12 per cent. 

On the reports of Parliament; 

And we'll be paying through the nose 
For reading your delicious prose. 

In fact, as far as I can see, 

A betting book alone is free. 


Sir Kingsley, when your star is set, 
You will, no doubt, go higher yet; 
And England’s men of letters there 
Will greet you with a stony stare. 
But I should like to. hear that day 


What Doctor Johnson has to say. A. P. Hi. 





“. . . 1 put my airplane into a screaming vertical 
dive, the eight _ of my Spitcane belching death to 
the Nazi invader!” 
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Squeegee Luigi 


HE news that Squeegee Luigi, the man who used to 

push the liquid mud up the pavements of Limpopo 

Road, S.E., on wet days, will in future, owing to the 
sriousness of the times, push it down them, reeminds uz— 
I beg Mr. Travelogue FitzPatrick’s pardon, I should say 
reminds us—that there is nobody too insignificant to do his 
bit, and no bit too insignificant to be done. 

Interviewed yesterday, Luigi at first refused to say any- 
thing; it emerged by slow and exasperating degrees that he 
believed our interviewer to be an emissary from a Mr. 
Harrison, Murchison, Collison, Ellison, Dennison, Kerrison, 
Jamison or Bilberry of his acquaintance with whom he was 
not on speaking terms; but when this obscure point had 
been cleared up he was not unwilling to converse. 

It was his day off. On his day off Luigi appears very much 
like any other of those impassive little elderly men who walk 
about with their hats turned up all round in the company 
of small, stiff-jointed, smooth, quiet, sensible dogs. Our 
interviewer found him at the corner of Limpopo Road, 
where he seemed to be working out a plan of campaign for 
the following day’s work. He had his slide-rule with him, 
but not his squeegee. “I do not carry love of my work to 
fantastic lengths,” he explained, ‘mister. A feller has to 
have his rest.” 

Our interviewer asked whether any particular problems 
would be raised by the impending reversal of all that Luigi 
held most dear, and Luigi said some certainly would. 

“Look,” he said. ‘I stand here, see? I push the old 
doo-da”’—a technical term for the squeegee—‘‘along there. 
Well, there you are. I know every bump in the pavement. 
Ihave to put a little side on the old doo-da just when I 
cross the yellerarrer; I ‘ 

“Just when you cross the what?” asked our interviewer, 
inspecting his shorthand rendering of this word. 

“The yellerarrer. You know, the yellerarrer. Surely 
you seen,” said Luigi, “where they been painting yeller- 
arrers and such on the pavements, pointing to fire-pumps 
and such? Yes. Well, then a little further on I have to give 
her a bit of what you might call lift to get over that piece 
where it says ‘Gas’ on a bit of iron, and hardly have I 
successfully negotiated that obstacle when, blow me tight, 
along comes a perishing coal-hole.” 

“Coal-holes——” began our pedantic interviewer. 

“You know what I mean,” said Luigi. ‘Well, that’s in 
the normal peace-time direction; but now, you see, mister, 
I got to change my whole angle of approach. I got to 
change my mode of procedure. When I commence opera- 
tions with the old doo-da to-morrow morning I get the 
perishing coal-hole first go off, and, mind you, cully, from 
the opposite side. Who knows what disconcerting differences 
of gradient, texture and obstacle may unexpectedly con- 
front a bloke what never done that before? Gives one 
furiously to think, mister.” 

Our interviewer said he could imagine. 

“However,” Luigi went on, ‘“‘who would not bear such 
trivial discomforts with a glad smile and head held high is 
what yours truly wants to know, see?—and I’ll fight any 
cove what says different. Not but what the problems will be 
something fierce, I grant you, mister. Now you wouldn’t 
think so to look at it where we are now, but about fifty 
er9 along on the far side there’s a littloller.” 

“ ‘a Q ” 

“A littloller. Gawd preserve us, cully, you know what a 
littloller is? The opposite of a big oller. A little kind of dip, 





like, only shaller, where the mud collex. Now from this side 
as I approach the littloller there’s a gentle what you might 
call deecline and the old doo-da slides into it easy as shoot 
the chutes, but the other side it’s steeper. The other side 
the kettle is on an entirely different fish. Coming down the 
other side I shall have to put the brake on the old doo-da 
if I am to avoid a disaster the like of which this fair city has 
not seen since the tidal wave of 1788.” 

“Was there a tidal wave,” our interviewer asked, 
“in. > 

“There probably was one somewhere,” replied Luigi very 
reasonably. “Sounds like one of them damp years to me. 
But the way that mud goes swirling along—Look, mister,” 
said Luigi, “until you seen the way that mud goes swirling 
along you can have no idea of what molten lead looks like 
in a munition-works. Why, I have no idea of it myself, and 
I been watching mud for years.” 

“Suppose,” suggested our interviewer, “‘it does not rain 
to-morrow ?” 

“There again you have one of the difficulties of a bloke 
in my profession,” said Luigi. ‘No rain, no mud, no job. 
A day off for the old doo-da. Ah well, this war certainly does 
bring us all well-nigh insoluble problems, cully.” 

Our interviewer nodded, to allay suspicion, but of course 
he immediately reported Luigi for defeatist talk; and Luigi, 
having seen him nod, reported our interviewer for a similar 
offence. They were both arrested and executed at once, but 
the sentences are to be reviewed. R. M. 





° ° 


Peace Offensive 


THE gangster levelling his automatic 
Accosts us in the name of self-defence, 

While, in the name of reason, the fanatic 
Launches a last appeal to common sense. 
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“Yes, please—seven lumps.” 


Keeping a Dog 


As you know, there are a lot of different kinds of dog 

in the world, and as far as the price goes it may or may 
not help you to divide them into three main groups: bought 
dogs, given dogs and lent dogs. A bought dog costs most. 
A given dog costs nothing. Nor, for that matter, does a lent 
dog. Then there is the question of size. Again there are 
three groups. There are big dogs, or dogs people turn round 
in the street to look at; there are ordinary dogs; and there 
are little dogs, or dogs people turn round in the street to 
look at. 

But I don’t know that any of this will help you much. 
The point is to think out what kind of dog you want and 
then not worry too much because you seem to have another 
kind altogether. All dogs, when you get to know them, are 
the same at heart. They all wag their tails when they are 
pleased, and they all scratch. 

The first thing you, as a dog-owner, must realize is that 
your dog must obey you. To start with it must come when 
you call it. Put the dog in one corner of the room and 


| OUGHT to begin by telling you how to choose a dog. 


stand at the other. If you have decided to call your dog 
Bob, say “Bob!” suddenly. If there is no other noise in 
the room at the time the dog will probably look up, because 
most dogs look up when they hear anything. Now you must 
hold your dog’s attention. You do this by running your 
finger up and down the carpet. If there is nothing else 
happening the dog will watch your finger, because dogs are 
always mildly interested in almost anything. 

Now you must get the dog to walk over to you. You hold 
a piece of bread and butter in one hand and scratch the 
carpet with the other, and you call your dog’s name over 
and over again. To your amazement, the dog does walk 
towards you. This is because it has seen the bread and 
butter. 

Sooner or later, no one knows why, your dog will come 
running up whenever you call it. Scientists say it is because 
it is still hoping for another piece of bread and butter. Now 
your dog is ready to learn words like “‘Walky!” “Bone!” 
or even “Rats!” The first two you teach it by what is 
called association of ideas. The third has nothing to do with 
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rats, but the dog learns to associate it with sniffing down a 
hole in a field. It knows that when you say “Rats!” it 
should sniff harder. It is little things like this which have 
led to the dog being known as the friend of man. 

Now for meals. You need two enamel bowls: one you 
use for food and the other you fill with water and put out- 
side the door leading to the garden. The dog may sometimes 
drink from this when it comes in from a walk. It depends 
on how many people have knocked into the bowl and spilt 
the water on their way to and from the garden. 

Different dogs eat different things, but a fairly average 
dinner would be minced raw meat, some pieces of cold roast 
lamb because the rest of the raw meat went bad, cabbage 
from that day’s lunch, carrots from yesterday’s and some 
pieces of torn-up bread, the whole soaked in the gravy which 
the dog’s owner had hidden behind the flour-bin so that no 
one should use it for cooking. You mix all this in the bow] 
and put it in a corner of the kitchen at, say, twenty past six. 
At twenty-one minutes past the dog will have finished the 
meat. It will have drunk the gravy by half past. At eight 
it eats half the torn-up bread and—by mistake because it 
has stuck to the bread—some of the cabbage. By nine the 
cat will have eaten the rest of the bread. The carrots stay in 
the bowl till someone knocks it over. At six next morning 
your dog will be ready for its next meal. But it is no good 
feeding a dog whenever it looks hungry. Get it into the way 
of realizing it can only expect a meal from you twice a day. 
This means it will concentrate on cadging from people who 
come to tea. 

Not many people who come to tea feel they know the 
house well enough to take no notice of a dog with its chin 
on their plate, even if the dog’s owner says it has never done 
it before and they must take no notice. So they give the 
deg the dullest corner of their sandwich, and when the dog 
comes back for more they give it a new sandwich and 
follow it up with the burnt half of a rock-cake, then a whole 
macaroon, and finally they give up the idea of eating any- 
thing they are handed and pass it straight on to the dog. 
Some people resent all this more than others, and this 
is where a dog’s instinct comes into play; it seems to 
remember next time those people come to tea and to make 
a bee-line for them. 

Remember that your dog needs plenty of sleep. This is 
why it has it. Some dog-owners think a dog sleeps most of 
the day so that it can stay awake and scratch most of the 
night. If you think this way you should train your dog to 
sleep downstairs. If you put it in the drawing-room and 
your dog is the sort trained not to get up on the armchairs, 
by which I mean the sort that does get up on them, you 
should buy one of those round open baskets made for dogs 
to sleep in. No normal dog will look at anything bought for 
it, but you might as well try. When you go up to bed, tell 
the dog firmly that you hope it will be a good dog and go to 
sleep in its nice basket. Then put out the light and shut the 
door firmly. The point is to be firm; don’t open the door 
again—unless of course you have shut the dog’s ear in it. 
If you do have to open it again because you have left a 
book in the drawing-room, and the dog darts out into the 
kitchen, you must get it back in the drawing-room whatever 
happens, but not so much because of being firm as because 
of the cat. 

There are a few things you may not know about dogs. 
You know about a dog barking at strangers and biting 
postmen. But you may not know that a dog is hardly ever 
taken in by a rubber bone, and when it gets a real bone it 
doesn’t bury it, it bites off a corner and chokes. If you call 
a dog a good dog its ears will move forward. If you call it a 
bad dog it will, as often as not, take no notice. When a dog 
18 one side of a door it scratches that side till someone opens 
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the door, when it goes round to the.other side and scratches 
that side till someone else opens the door and it ¢an go back 
and scratch the first side. This is another reason why the 
dog is known as the friend of man. Yet another is that if it 
likes a person it bites the ends off that person’s shoe-laces. 


° ° 


Marching 


EN marching ceaselessly as in a dream, 

But with a rhythm beyond a dreamer’s ken, 

The motived march of wakened wide-eyed men 
Who see the moment’s needs and those that seem 
Contingent on them; men who do esteem 
Their heritage of mountain, field and fen 
Worth dying for—as ever—and again 
Are onward marching in an endless stream. 


You who perceive their glory and their dust, 
Or only hear their footsteps as they go, 

You who remain at home because you must 
(Maybe you too once marched to meet the foe, 
Or are a woman, guarding the children’s crust), 
Give thanks to-day that men are fashioned so. 


° ° 


Sparrochuters 


“Scores of thousands of sparrows have descended on the Trowse, 
Arminghall and Sprowston districts of Norfolk. Farmers there 
are employing corps of them to shoot them.”—Evening Paper. 
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“All I said was ‘L’ addition s’il vous plait.’” 
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“Of course in the normal way the horizon would be covered with hundereds of advancing 
enemy troops and the sky black with countless dive-bombers.” 


England - by-the-Sea 


Cove, 
Among the chines at Bournemouth and the stately 
streets of Hove, 
On the sunny strands of Margate and beneath the Palace 
Pier 
We have made our preparations for the guest who'll soon 
be here. 


‘ T England’s many beaches, from the Tweed to Lulworth 


For we'll give the Hun a holiday, 
A bumper summer holiday, 
A most exciting holiday 

At England-by-the-Sea. 


There ’ll be lots of deep-sea bathing (how we hope they all 
can swim!), 

With a paddling-pool for Goering if we catch a glimpse of 
him; 

There’ll be donkey-rides for Goebbels, and a restful 
pleasure-trip 

For Admiral Raeder’s-navy in a British battleship. 


There'll be shies and shooting-galleries, with prizes to be 
won, 

Each bullet-head a bull’s-eye, every coco-nut a Hun, 

And the Grand Illuminations will delight each Nazi eye 

As the Heinkels fall like Catherine-wheels and light the 
English sky. 


There are boarding-houses waiting for the few who care to 
stay, 

With barbed-wire mottoes round the door and bayonets all 
the way; 

While for those the fun has wearied, who have spent their 
early zest, 

We have six feet of British earth for their eternal rest. 


Oh, we'll give the Hun his holiday, 
An unexpected holiday, 
A short but crowded holiday 

At England-by-the-Sea. 
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THE UNBIDDEN ENVOY 
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Mr. PUNCH’S HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND 


HE Air Force, the Navy patrolling the seas, the crews of our minesweepers, the 

men at searchlight posts and anti-aircraft stations, are in need of extra comforts 
such as Balaclava helmets, sea-boot stockings, gloves, mittens and woollen waistcoats, 
and in a few months the need will be greater still. 


We ask you to remember these-and to think also of the wounded. At any moment 
their needs may become imperative. They will not consider themselves heroes, they 
will not complain; they will be those who have neither fallen in action nor come safely 
through the ordeal, but are part of the human wastage of war which your action may 
do something to restore and to console. 


Mr. Punch, in expressing his very sincere gratitude for the generous help given by 
subscribers to his Comforts Fund, would like to suggest that Working Parties wishing 
to continue their fine effort should consider how great will be the advantage of having 
plenty of supplies available before the hard weather of winter sets in. 


Though we know well that these are days of privation and self-denial for all, we yet 
ask you, those who can, to send donations NOW, large or small, according to your 
means, to PUNCH HOSPITAL COMFORTS FUND, 10 Bouverie Street, London, E.C.4, 
in order that every man shall be assured of warmth and comfort. 
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something to laugh at,” Belinda 
announced gravely—‘“‘so we just 
came round.” 

“That’s it,” said her brother, accept- 
ing my last cigarette without embar- 
rassment—‘‘we said ‘Let’s go round 
and have a look at old George.’” 

They then collapsed into chairs, 
Johnnie in my favourite and Belinda 
in the runner-up, and waited. I felt 
that they might have expressed them- 
selves more gracefully, and said as 
much as I made myself uncomfortable 
on the other chair. 

“We only mean that you sometimes 
do funny things, George dear,” said 
Belinda—“‘or say them . . . sometimes.” 

“Why don’t you listen to the funny 
men on the wireless?”’ I suggested— 
“there are heaps more of them than 
there are of me——” 

“No!” said Belinda sharply, shak- 
ing her head—‘‘please don’t say 
anything about that, because that’s 
what’s brought us to this—having to 
come and see you, I mean.” 


Jax and I felt we wanted 


Fun Famine 


“The wireless?” 

“The funny men. We’ve just heard 
two in succession making a whole 
theatreful of people earn their money 
for them.” 

“cc How 2 ” 

“Singing a chorus,” said Johnnie 
gloomily. 

‘The same chorus, over and over—” 

“Three bars behind the accompani- 
ment—all going up when they ought to 
go down , 

“And going on after they ought to 
have stopped.” 

“And not knowing the words,” con- 
cluded Belinda with a little sigh. “It 
was awful.” 

I said I was sorry to hear this, 
because I always found my own wire- 
less a source of great fun. At this 
Belinda turned an accusing eye on her 
brother. 

“Johnnie!” she said—‘“‘you swore 
to me that George’s set was out of 
order.” 

“Well—I thought it was,” said 
Johnnie. 





“Tt is,” I said—‘‘that’s where the 
fun comes in. Listen.” And I turned 
the switch. . 

“_.. issued by the Ministry of Home 
Security,” it said blandly, “earlier this 
ingthen-ongthen-thwongthen- 
thungthy-thowngthy-thowringthy- 
thowryongthy - thungthy from 9.45 
P.M., until further notice. Residents 
in these areas willowngthy-wollungthy- 
thowryowryowngthy-thwowngthy 
unless special permits have been 
thwengthy-thwangthy -thowryongthy- 
thowryungthy-thwengthy-thwollungthy 
or a member of His Majesty’s wol- 
lungthy - willowngthy - thollowngthy - 


thowrungthy-thwengthy .. .” 
“George!” screamed Belinda—“I 
can’t bear it; turn it off!” 
“Sorry,” I said, doing so—‘‘I 


thought it might make you laugh; it 
does most people. The Children’s 
Hour is even funnier than the 
News i 

‘Tremendous lark, I should think,” 
said Johnnie without enthusiasm, and 
went on to ask in louder tones 
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“Can you direct me to Isca Damnoniorum?” 
“Sorry, Sir, but how do I know you’re not one of these invaders?” 


whether I had anything to drink in 
the place. 

“Yes. Why?” I said. 

“Don’t be an ass, old chap. And 
think of something funny while you ’re 
fetching it, otherwise we shall have to 

o home.” 

“Oh, well,” I said—‘‘if you’re going 
home .. .” 

“He means after the beer we might 
have to,” Belinda put in quickly— 
“don’t you, Johnnie?” 

“T’ll get out the glasses,” said 
Johnnie by way of reply. 

When I came back from the 
kitchenette Belinda said that they 
didn’t want me to think that they were 
depressed about the war. She had just 
been saying to Johnnie that perhaps 
they had given that impression. 

“What we’re depressed about,” said 
Johnnie, holding his glass out absently, 
“is the shocking low standard of fun 
these days. Don’t you think so?” 

I said I very much thought so. 

“As a matter of fact,” said Belinda— 
“T had a very good idea about that, 
hadn’t I, Johnnie?” 


“Ah-h-h!” said Johnnie, putting his 
glass on the floor. “Well, I don’t know 
about very good; but it was certainly 
an idea of sorts.” 

“About the wireless, you see,” went 
on Belinda—‘I was thinking that 
there ought to be a Ministry of 
Laughter, or something—to turn out 
some rather better fun than we’ve 
been having lately. I thought perhaps 
you'd like to join Johnnie and me in 
sending our M.P. a postcard, or some- 
thing?” 

I didn’t want to be a wet blanket, 
especially as they seemed to be 
brightening, but I felt bound to say 
that I thought just the raw idea, so 
to speak, wouldn’t cut much ice. 

“You see,” I said—‘“‘ you’d probably 
have to suggest a man to be Minister, 
you know, and think up a suitable 
staff and so on. Be constructive, and 
all that.” 

“That’s true, of course,” said 
Belinda thoughtfully—“‘otherwise we 
should find all the jobs filled by the 
people we’re getting already. You 
know—the men who talk very loud and 
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fast from opposite sides of the stage 
and keep repeating what the other one 
said.” 

“And the women,” said Johnnie 
with a far-away expression, “who get 
gullible strangers to shamble up out 
of the audience and be made fools of.” 

“What I feel is,” said Belinda, “that 
the wireless could be such a good thing 
to cheer us up, instead of—well——” 

I said I was afraid they would be 
hard put to it to find the right man; 
somebody who would have Mr. Duff 
Cooper out-Duffed when it came to 
making bricks without straw. It was 
going to be no light task, I thought, to 
keep the nation at a steady chuckle for 
the duration of the war. 

“T said that,” agreed Johnnie 
heavily. ‘I can see Belinda’s precious 
Minister sitting about most of the time 
with an empty portfolio across his 
knees.” 

“Waiting for the 9 o’clock News,” I 
nodded—* with a glazed expression, as 
worn by saxophone-players.” 

“And racing-cyclists,” said Johnnie. 

Belinda gave a little snort. 
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“You’re both being simply defeat- 
ist,” she said scornfully. ‘I’m quite 
certain that if I could get hold of the 
right man victory would be assured!” 
““What about the chap,” said 
Johnnie, ‘who did the fish impersona- 
tions in Nine Sharp? The fourth time 
I saw him r 

Belinda pointed out that a Minister 
couldn’t just go on impersonating fish. 
Apart from making life one long string 
of Fridays it would give a bad im- 
ression about our meat supplies. 

“Well then,” persevered Johnnie— 
“what about Oliver Hardy as Minister, 
and Stan Laurel as Under Secretary 
for Wry Smiles? ” 

“T think,” I said quietly, “that 
you’re making a mistake in attaching 
too much importance to the Minister 
himself. Remember that he may have 
to become Minister for War or First 
Lord at a moment’s notice. No, the 
Ship of State is steered or scuttled 
by the permanent officials; the main 
thing is obviously to get a screamingly 
funny staff.” 

“Then I know exactly what!” said 
Belinda, sitting up. “I once had a 
brochure-affair from a holiday-camp 





place, and amongst the photographs 
of the organizers was a man with 
hundreds of teeth described as ‘Resi- 
dent Comic.’” 

Johnnie winced. 

“Tt’s all very well your pulling 
faces,” his sister said severely—‘‘ but 
if a resident comic can keep a holiday- 
camp in fits all through an English 
summer, then I should think I could 
safely sign up a few in my Ministry.” 

There was a pause, and then the 
discussion unaccountably collapsed, 
as discussions will. Johnnie stared 
hard at his empty glass, put it on the 
floor again, and slid slowly down in his 
chair looking vaguely preoccupied. 
Then he shook his head slowly. 

“No,” he said presently. ‘‘For one 
thing, even if you did get it going, just 
imagine the Minister’s programmes 
coming through on thousands of sets 
like old George’s . . .” 

There was another pause, and gloom 
began to close in on the assembly. I 
racked my brains for a means of 
saving the situation, but nothing 
would come, and as some form of 
action seemed to be called for I got up 
to collect the glasses. 
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In avoiding Johnnie’s glass with one 
foot I stepped on the bottle with the 
other, skated easily across the room, 
revolved in the air for a giddy moment, 
and came to grief with a resounding 
crash against the gate-legged table; 
this rocked for a second or two before 
emptying a dozen gramophone records 
and a vase of delphiniums about my 
head and shoulders. 

It was an unqualified success. My 
small flat filled with laughter. Johnnie’s 
rich bass and Belinda’s fresh treble 
mounted joyously upwards. They were 
still clinging to each other for support 
when I struggled unassisted to my feet. 

“You see,” croaked Johnnie through 
his tears—“I told you it wasn’t any 
good; that’s the sort of thing we 
simply can’t do until television comes 
back.” 

° ° 


“Therefore discussions between the Gov- 
ernments of the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R. and 
Great Britain—who all want to see an inde- 
pendent China—might possibly succeed in 
finding a settlement which would enable 
the Japanese to withdraw without loss of 
pace . . .”—Daily Paper. 

At the double, we hope. 
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“Hil Hil Stop eating! There’s a dinner short.” 








At the Play 


“THe Devit’s DISCIPLE” 
(PICCADILLY) 


THERE is great encouragement for 
the Home Guard to be 
found in this play. Far 
be it from Mr. SHaw to 
have intended any such 
thing, even if he had 
had the gift of proph- 
ecy, in a play which is 
at its best in satirizing 
the British military 
mind; but I hold there 
is solid comfort in the 
spectacle of a pastor 
assuming command of 
a band of hicks with 
horse pistols in their 
belts and knocking 
smoke out of an invad- 
ing force of regulars. 
This all happened in 
America in the eight- 
eenth century, but what 
held good then holds 
good to-day. Inspired 
leadership plus enough 
anger can work won- 
ders against bored men 
asking why they are 
fighting at all. 





It is characteristic of 

Mr. SHaw’s methods in this play that 
he doesn’t trouble to make clear 
whether Pastor Anderson had been 
secretly drilling his men or whether 
he suddenly found in the hour 
of danger that he was a natural 
soldier. This is burlesque set in 

a frame of melodrama—such 
melodrama that at the end the 
chance interplay of time and 
action is arranged by Fate with 
such extraordinary felicity that 
Hollywood could scarcely have im- 
proved upon it. 


As roaring ranting melodrama 
it is played, Mrs. Dudgeon laying 
on her bleak and cruel Puritanism 
with a trowel, her scapegrace son 
leaping about in an excess of animal 
spirits, like some village d’ Artagnan 
who had taken the wrong turning, 
and the Pastor easily carrying the 
airs of a superman. 

Not until the magnificent scene 
in which General Burgoyne plays 
the fool at Dick’s court-martial 
does it cease to be melodrama, and 
then only for a short time. 


The trouble about Dick, as I 
have always thought, is that he is 


Richard Dudgeon 
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such a poor disciple of the Devil. 
I know this is, finally, the point of 
the play, but I cannot help wonder- 
ing how he ever got the local repu- 
tation he so spectacularly lives down. 
He is a theatrical young ass, his 
manners are bad, and he is an egoist, 
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THE PRISONER PROTESTS. 
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but all that hardly sums up even in 
Calvinist circles to being an active 
limb of Satan. Anyone who had had 
to put up with having Mrs. Dudgeon 





THE FIGHTING PASTOR’S FAREWELL 


Anthony Anderson. 
Judith Anderson *. 


. Mr. Rocer LIiveEsEy 
. Miss Rosamunp JOHN 
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for a mother can surely be excused 
a little medicinal slackening of moral 
fibre. 


In the absence of enough material, 
therefore, to make Dick seem a villain 
for a moment, Mr. RoBert Donat’s 
rampageous portrait is 
probably the best way 
of playing him. He 
has our sympathy from 
the beginning, and he 
gives Dick the warm 
courage and quick wit 
which we all like to 
see in a hero. (What 
a good Tom Jones he 
would make!) The 
Pastor’s wife, who falls 
in love with Dick, is 
not well cast, and so 
the embarrassed love- 
scenes are not as telling 
as they should be; but 
Mr. Donat handles 
the will-reading scene 
and the court-martial 
with admirable spirit. 


Mr. Mitton Ros. 
MER’S General Burgoyne, 
the British Commander 
whose mocking cyni- 
cism in the face of 
defeat and devastating 
analysis of War Office 
methods raise the play 
sharply to a different level, is very 
good indeed. Miss JANET BaRRow’s 
Mrs. Dudgeon is a tremendous glimpse 
of the sadistic peasantry which might 

have come straight out of Cold 
Comfort Farm; and Mr. Rocer 
LivEsEy’s Pastor is a good match 
to Mr. Donat’s performance. 


The production, for which Mr. 
RosMER is responsible, leaves one 
with the feeling that colour and 
life have been gained at the cost 
of a certain over-playing. But 
colour and life are there. Eric. 


°o ° 


To-Morrow’s Poets 


[* tanks and planes and fighting- 
ships 
To-morrow’s poets go, 
And the songs that sleep within 
them 
May sleep for ever so. 


How shall we write their epitaph 
Their names illuminate ? 

“They were at England’s Salamis 
And broke the tyrant’s hate!” 
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Five Hundred Hedge- 
hogs 


HE other day—to be precise, 
Saturday, the 20th of July—an 
advertisement appeared in The 
Times which ran as follows :— 
“WANTED, 500 hedgehogs.” 

And nothing more. 

I suppose it was only to be expected 
that so unusual an advertisement 
should give rise to comment and a 
certain amount of ill-informed specula- 
tion. This is not perhaps harmful in 
itself; but speculation leads to rumour, 
and already a good deal of alarm and 
despondency has been caused among 
people who ought to know better by 
the suggestion that the hedgehogs 
referred to are Hitler’s secret weapon. 
The best way to scotch such idle 
gossip seemed to be to discover and 
make public the real motive behind the 
advertisement, which I and my co- 
workers were convinced would most 
likely prove to be perfectly harmless. 
A thorough inquiry into the whole 
matter has therefore been made, and it 
isnow my privilege to make known the 
results obtained. 

Investigator No. 1 began by making 
inquiries among the class of citizens to 
whom the advertisement was presum- 
ably designed to appeal — namely, 
the hedgehogs. His findings cannot 
be called satisfactory. No hedgehog 
seemed to have actually answered the 
advertisement, though several said 
that they knew a hedgehog who had a 
friend who had done so. Others, 
though without first-hand knowledge, 
were not slow to air their opinions, one 
or two of which, as a matter of interest, 
I will venture to quote. 

A Prominent Hedgehog. “It is just 
like the Government to make its appeal 
for hedgehogs at the eleventh hour 
and through a newspaper which very 
few hedgehogs read. All the same, I 
am confident the response will be 
overwhelming.” 

A Well-known Hedgehog. ‘The 
whole thing is a farce. Since the war 
began I have answered eleven adver- 
tisements of a similar nature to this, 
and the net result of my efforts has 
been that I have filled in two hundred 
and thirty-seven buff forms and have 
appeared nine times before the Univer- 
sities’ Joint Recruiting Board, sixteen 
times before the Select Committee 
on National Expenditure, four times 
before Army Medical Boards and once 
before the Board of Directors of the 
Gas Light and Coke Company. It is 
only fair to say, however, that the 


last-mentioned interview was the result 
of an error in filing.” 

A Hedgehog* Selected at Random. 
“T think you are making a mistake. 
I am not a hedgehog.” 

It will be noticed that two out of 
three of the above replies carried the 
implication that the advertisement 
under review had been inserted by the 
Government, although nothing had 
appeared in print to this effect. In- 
vestigator No. 2, therefore, was detailed 
to take up the matter with the 
Ministry of Agriculture, which seemed 
the most likely to be concerned. His 





* Actually Mr. BERNARD SHAW, to whom 
we tender our apologies. 
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tactful inquiries were accorded cour- 
teous attention by various officials of 
the Ministry over a period of several 
days, and high hopes were entertained 
by us of reaching the solution of the 
riddle. Finally an official statement 
was issued, as follows:— . 

“It is noted with regret that certain 
rumours have arisen connecting this 
department with an advertisement 
which appeared in The Times on 
‘July 22nd. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that the Minister of Agri- 
culture has no cognisance whatever of 
any such advertisement. Any person 
who suggests or allows it to be inferred 
that the contrary is, or may be, 


“She just says she does this cove EVERY year.” 
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“Yes, AMlodom, it requires courage to make a drastic change, 
but this is surely not the time for timidity!” 


the case, renders himself liable to 
prosecution.” 

This was at once conclusive and 
unsatisfactory, as it closed one source 
of information without affording the 
knowledge which we were pursuing. 
Accordingly, Investigator No. 3 was 
appointed to approach a_ certain 
quarter from which it was felt an 
authoritative verdict might well be 
forthcoming. Up to a point his quest 
was highly successful, for after some 
preliminary denials and refusals he 
was admitted into the presence of a 
spokesman of the Government, who 
said :— 

“The main purpose of the advertise- 


ment in question is, I think, sufficiently 
clear; but it may be as well to add to 
it certain details which should be of 
interest to would-be applicants. The 
hedgehogs we want must be between 
twelve and fifteen months old, and 
they must be healthy and reasonably 
strong, as they will have to carry out 
their duties in all weathers. They will 
be supplied by the Government with a 
uniform of blue dungarees, grey woollen 
mufflers and bowler-hats, and they will 
be expected to provide their own sand- 
shoes. They will be armed with bowie- 
knives and gas-masks. Their main 
function will be to contain a force of 
enemy parachute-hedgehogs, should 
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such a force be landed, and to act asa 
liaison between the various departments 
of the Ministry of Shipping. Subject 
to Service requirements they will not 
have to sound their horns between the 
hours of eleven P.M. and seven A.M, 
but if an emergency arises they will be 
expected to do the best they can. 
Further information can be obtained 
on application to the Metropolitan 
Water Board, or any police station.” 
The spokesman then turned away 
with a bitter laugh and began to beat 
himself over the head with a length of 
tarry rope. Discreet inquiries elicited 


the fact that no reliance could be. 


placed on this official’s statements, 
and our investigator’s efforts to secure 
a more authoritative pronouncement 
were unavailing. 

There the matter rests at present, 
and as far as we can see, our readers 
will just have to put up with it. Five 
hundred hedgehogs, after all, are not 
going to settle the fate of this country 
either one way or the other. 


° ° 


Windows 


EARS ago, at a time when to 

sing ‘‘Land of Hope and Glory” 

was considered a crime against 
the League of Nations, I suddenly got 
the idea to leave the clear-starching 
business and become a journalist. 
Actually, although it was entirely my 
own idea to become a journalist, it was 
partly my employer’s idea that I should 
leave the clear-starching — business. 
Zeal has always been my great fault, 
and one week I starched a pair of 
pyjamas so thoroughly that though the 
owner was able to get them on he was 
quite unable to remove them, and had 
to stand up straight for several hours 
on end until a friend brought a saw and 
released him. 

So, after a scene with my employer 
which I prefer to forget, 1 became a 
journalist by subscribing to a Corre- 
spondence College. Before taking the 
course I went up to see the man in 
charge and showed him-some of my 
articles. He said that though rather 
crude, they showed great promise, and 
he thought that with patience and 
the benefit of a twenty-guinea course 
under his personal direction I should 
go far. Apparently only pupils of great 
promise could enjoy his twenty-guinea 
course under his personal supervision. 
Ordinary common pupils who did not 
show great promise were only allowed 
to pay ten guineas, however much they 
begged and prayed, and were fobbed 
off with a very inferior course run by 
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his assistant, Mr. Harris. I have since 
wondered whether this Mr. Harris was 
a descendant of Mrs. Gamp’s friend of 
the same name. 

It was a very good course, and I 
learned quite a lot, such as how not to 
split infinitives. Mr. Gunswallow was 
very particular about infinitives, and 
when I split one he used to burst into 
tears and threaten to throw himself 
out of the window. By the time I 
finished the course I had found out 
what an infinitive was and abandoned 
for ever the idea of splitting them. This 
is much more difficult than it seems, 
and I adopted a plan that may be 
useful to other authors, although 
perhaps it smacks of cowardice. I 
gave up using infinitives altogether. 

Mr. Gunswallow, as I called on him 
to say good-bye and pay the last instal- 
ment, said that I had been a great 
credit to his teaching, and that there 
was only one thing that worried him. 
He could not make up his mind whether 
my English style more closely resem- 
bled that of Lamb or Addison. Perhaps 
it would be safest, he decided, to call 
it a nice admixture of the two, with 
perhaps a soupcon of Dr. Johnson and 
a dash of Stevenson. 

I hardly liked to ask any more 
questions now that the course was 
finished, partly from fear of hurting 
his feelings and partly from fear that 
he would demand a further instalment. 
However, I decided to risk it. 

“There is only one small point, 
Mr. Gunswallow,” I said, ‘‘and it is 
so trivial that I am almost ashamed 
to mention it. But now that I know 
how to write, what can I write 
about? I don’t seem able to get any 
ideas.” 

“Tt is quite simple,” he said. ‘Any 
man of imagination has merely to 
glance out of his window at the passing 
pageant of life and his mind will 
immediately be filled with an almost 
embarrassing galaxy of ideas.” 

Then he dashed away, saying that he 
had an appointment with Mr. Harris 
about a pupil who had split a sub- 
junctive. 

All this happened many years ago, 
and since then I have sat by my 
window, watching out for ideas. But 
although my window overlooks a busy 
street, nothing ever happens. Once a 
very fat old man was nearly run over 
by a bicycle, but the cyclist, with a 
cynical disregard of my _ feelings, 
avoided him just in time. 

I had quite given up hope and was 
beginning to wonder whether Mr. 
Gunswallow was all that he pretended 
to be, when yesterday guns started to 
go off, and to my delight I realized that 
there was an air-raid on and that at 


last something would be happening 
outside my window. I rang up Mr. 
Gunswallow and asked him if he 
thought an article could be made out 
of an air-raid as seen through a 
window; but he said No, it would be 
very wrong, because people were not 
supposed to go near windows during 
an air-raid. So I abandoned the idea, 
only to find when I opened my news- 
paper this morning an article about our 
raid, as seen through a window, and 
signed “H. G. B. G.” 

I suppose it is only a coincidence 
that Mr. Gunswallow’s baptismal names 
are Harold George Bertram. 
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Air Raid 


LAID me down on the hard cold 
floor, 

Heigho the holly! 

From one 4.M. to a quarter past four, 
O melancholy! 

I heard the guns on the wild sea-shore 
Thunder and volley, 

The beetles under the kitchen door 
Crept out for a jolly. 

I laid me down on the hard cold floor 
Like a patient collie, 

And wept for the unfathomable store 
Of human folly. V.G. 
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“Well, I’m not actually making money yet, but I am 


working off some debts.” 
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“ Do you go near the Admiralty?” 
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Muscular 


YMNASTIC instructors, says Wordsworth in The 

Excursion, are born and not made. Far be it from 

~ me to question the wisdom of the poet-adventurer. 

Yet my own experience has thrown a somewhat different 
light on the matter. 

Thirty years ago I was a fresh-faced young geography 
master at Boxbury Grammar School. To tell the truth, [ 
was not a very good geography master. I could not keep 
order in my class, and I could never remember the difference 
between longitude and latitude. My salary was only ten 
shillings a year and commission. Yet I was content. And 
content, I have always maintained, is one of the chief 
ingredients of happiness. I should have been quite satisfied 
to go on being a geography master to the end of my days. 

But it was not to be. One Monday morning I found that 
by some mistake the laundry had sent me a white sweater 
instead of a fancy pullover. Scarcely knowing what I did, 
I put the garment on and went to school as usual. From that 
moment I became not a geography master but a gymnastic 
instructor. Even more galling, I found that Pith, the real 
gymnastic instructor, was wearing my fancy pullover and 
had consequently become a geography master. I tried to 
protest to the headmaster but he would not listen. I went 
to the gymnasium. The result was inevitable. At the end 
of the day the headmaster sent for me and gave me my 
dismissal for incompetence. * He also gave me a testimonial, 
and was good enough to hope that I would soon get another 
position. The testimonial of course described me as a 
gymnastic instructor. 

So it was that my feet were set on a hard road. It was a 
long time before I got another appointment. When I did 
it was at a private school where there were only two pupils. 
Both were in delicate health and so were excused gymnastics. 
I spent several months sitting in the gymnasium staring at 
the parallel bars and wondering if they were really parallel 
or if it was an optical illusion. I was just getting to the 
point of measuring them when the headmaster decided to 
cut down his staff. Together with three classical masters 
and a fretwork instructor I received my dismissal. 

My next appointment was to a school where there was no 
gymnasium. I had to take a class of seventy boys in 
gymnastics in a small cupboard under the stairs, or in fine 
weather in a slightly larger cupboard under the boiler-room. 
Both cupboards were pitch dark, and I could never be quite 
sure when I had got into one or other of the cupboards that 
all the boys had not got out of it by another door. Later 
I discovered that they invariably had. I went to the head- 
master and complained of the lack of facilities for gym- 
nastics. He laughed in my face, then, suddenly becoming 
serious, handed me my dismissal. I was out of a job again. 

At last I succeeded in getting appointed to a school in a 
remote part of the Highlands. The headmaster, I gathered, 
was an enthusiast for gymnastics and had an excellently 
equipped gymnasium. Altogether I had great hopes of the 
position. But what was my chagrin to discover, when I 
reached Craigomlet, that there was only one pupil. He was 
a retired shepherd, a bearded old Highlander who spoke no 
English and whose attitude to gymnastics was one of total 


_ indifference. Encouraged by the headmaster, however, I 


set to work with a will. But it was a heartbreaking business. 
I would often find, when I had been demonstrating a hand- 
spring or a back somersault, that my pupil had not been 
attending at all but had been quietly reading a newspaper 
the whole time. And one cold morning when I arrived at 
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Memories 


the school I found that he had broken up the parallel bars 
for firewood and stuffed the vaulting-horse up the chimney. 
I had to carry on with imaginary parallel bars and an 
imaginary vaulting-horse. The results were disastrous. 
Within a few minutes I had broken my left arm and both 
my legs. 

The most galling part of the thing was that the head- 
master insisted on putting it all down to my incompetence. 

“The trouble with you, Baldbrush,” he said, when I was 
well enough to talk, “is that you’re getting rusty. You 
think anything’s good enough for us up here in the High- 
lands. Well, let me tell you, Baldbrush, that only the best 
is good enough.” 

I did not care to argue. I thought no more of the matter. 
But as soon as I was up and about again the headmaster 
came to me and told me that there was to be a Summer 
School for gymnastic instructors in Glasgow. It was a heaven- 
sent opportunity, he said, for me to brush up my gymnastics. 
In fact he insisted on my attending. To see that I did, he 
proposed to come with me himself. 

In due course we reached Glasgow. My white sweater 
was somewhat threadbare by this time, but it sufficed to 
get us past the doorkeeper at the MacAnguish Memorial 
Hall. Immediately we found ourselves in the midst of 
thousands of white-sweatered, indiarubber-chested gym- 
nastic instructors, leaping, vaulting, climbing up and down 
poles, and standing on each other’s shoulders to form 
pyramids and rhomboids. The old headmaster rubbed 
his hands. 

“Well, Baldbrush,” he said, “if you can’t learn anything 
here you'll never learn anything anywhere.” 

He attempted to do a handspring and immediately fell 
out of the window. Left alone I tried to slip out of the door 
when nobody was looking. But I was detected. It appeared 
that just then all five thousand gymnastic instructors had 
decided to form one gigantic pyramid by standing on each 
other’s shoulders. Before I could protest I found myself in 
the middle of the bottom row, with the whole colossal 
structure piling up rapidly above me. 

I do not know how it was, but at that moment I felt that 
I could not go on. The whole idea of gymnastics began to 
repel me. My whole life, I thought, had been a mistake. 
I slipped out of the pyramid and went to get my hat and 
coat. Next moment there was a crash that broke every 
window in the building. The floor was a struggling mass of 
gymnastic instructors. 

I had had enough of gymnastics. I did what I ought to 
have done long: before. I took off my white sweater, threw 
it into a canal, and bought a fancy pullover. Could I begin 
life all over again? It remained to be seen. 


° ° 


Hints for Young Mothers 


““Wise women will lay in stocks of whatever they will require for 
the colder moths while the retailers still have stocks and before 
the prices rise.”—Daily Paper. 


° ° 


“200 Repro. Carpets 12 by 9, 50/-; Ige., 70/-; 2 real unwashed 
Chinese worth £30 each.” —Advt. in “Evening Standard.” 


Any offers ? 

















“. . . and finally, Madam, there’s the three-and- 
Sixpenny size—much more economical, of course.” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





The Tiger 


A Lire of Grorces CLEMENCEAU could hardly fail to be 
interesting, even though at the present moment it makes 
rather painful reading. One’s natural reaction is to wish 
that “The Tiger” had been alive still and at the head of his 
country’s Government a few weeks ago. Whatever his 
faults, he most assuredly would not have submitted tamely 
to surrender. Was it not he who said in 1918, when matters 
were looking black indeed, “I am fighting before Paris; 
I am fighting in Paris; I am fighting behind Paris”? And 
his were not mere words: unlike his successors he would 
have carried them out if necessary. Possibly this Life by 
his old friend, and opponent, LEon DavuDET, entitled simply 
Clémenceau (WILLIAM Hopce, 12/6), may inspire another 
determined apostle of revenge. It is the record of one who 
witnessed the suppression of the Commune in 1871, saw the 
Panama scandal and l’affaire Dreyfus, backed: BOULANGER, 
was hailed with enthusiasm as the saviour of his country, 
and finally was defeated when he stood for President by the 
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ineffable DEscHANEL, who became imbecile shortly after. 
wards. It is also, as might be expected from its author, a 
singularly outspoken book. M. Dauber does not hesitate 
to stigmatise those personages whom he dislikes (and there 
are plenty of them) with cheerful abuse. But it is curious 
to read here the high praise given to Pérarn for his Order 
of the Day after the final victory, as well as for the attack 
of MancIn’s army in July, 1918. Yet it is well known that 
the Marshal was not far off doing in 1918 what he accom. 
plished so successfully in 1940—leaving the British in 
Flanders to their fate in order to “save Paris.” 


Home Guards and Another Churchill 


“The musketeer is to let his hand fall with a slap upon 
his thigh,” directs a drill manual of 1700, reminding the 
citizen soldier of 1940 to “cut the ’and away smartly, 
bringing the thumb in line with the seam of the trousers.” 
There are many of these cheering little echoes in Crci 
Lawson’s A History of the Uniforms of the British Army, of 
which the first volume has just been published by PEtEr 
Daviss (12/6). We have apparently been raising troops, 
arming and uniforming them, winning victories with them, 
and then disbanding them since we became a nation. “As 
you were!” is the oldest surviving order in the drill book, It 
was in use in the days of GooD QUEEN BEss—spacious days 
when upon the order “Have a care of the exercise,” the 
musketeer “drew off his right-hand glove and put it in his 
fore-pocket.” No blitzkriegs for them. ‘‘Home Guards” 
have ever been ready to spring from the soil of these islands, 
and have apparently always been faced with the same sort 
of problems. The Home Guard who cannot get a size 7} cap 
may be glad to learn that when Henry VIII ordered that 
every soldier was ‘“‘to have a capp to put his salett in, after 
such fashion as I have desired,” the royal organizer was 
forced to add “You may have as many as you list for 8d 
apiece”? from William Taylor, Capper. The book is 
lavishly illustrated with drawings giving full details of 
such things as army wigs and bandoliers, flintlocks and 
snaphaunces, plug bayonets and galloper guns and other 
old forgotten far-off things and battles long ago. 
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“It’s nothing to worry about, dear. Just a circular 
trom the Murder-a-Month Book Club.” 
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Nurse. “WHAT DO YOU THINK, EFFIE? 
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THERE’S A LITTLE BABY BROTHER COME TO LIVE WITH you.” 


Effie. “WELL, HE CAN’T STAY UNLESS HE’S BROUGHT HIS COUPONS.” 


H. M. Brock, August 7th, 1918 


Mr. Yao’s Daughters 


A Taoist family saga, opening in the days of the Boxer 
rising and ending in our own, told delicately and deliberately 
in English that reads like a faintly American translation 
of Hans ANDERSEN’S “Nightingale,” Moment in Peking 
(HEINEMANN, 15/-) is Mr. Lin Yutane’s latest contribution 
to Anglo-Chinese understanding and sympathy. When the 
novel opens, Mr. Yao is burying his most precious curios 
before fleeing from the riots with his children. When it 
closes he is dead, after a final spell of mendicant poverty 
voluntarily assumed when his family is settled in life. So 
long a story—there are seven hundred pages of it—is saved 
from domestic tedium by the strangeness and graciousness 
of the domesticity it depicts and by its wider implications 
as a cross-section of national history. Naturally in so 
elaborate an epic there are inset episodes more dramatic 
than others, of which the defiant marriage of Tijen, the 
“enemy” son, with his mother’s waiting-maid Silverscreen 


is the most complete and the most tragic. Yet the old days 
seem to have been the best. Even before the advent of the 
Japanese “pygmies” brightness had fallen from the air. 





A Complex Heroine 


Those who have followed the fortunes of the Quinns 
through the volumes in which Mr. ConaL O’RiorpDAN has 
been establishing them among the notable families of 
fiction will remember that the last episode in their variegated 
history was the most ill-advised marriage of the charming 
if difficult Judith to Dion O’Gorman Muldoon—with its 
sensational sequel. Further consequences of that unwise 
wedlock are unfolded in Judith’s Love (ARROwsSMITH, 9/-), 
which opens with Judith still a wife very much in revolt 
but an adoring mother, wilfully and metaphysically confus- 
ing herself over a subject which is a matter of less refined 
speculation to others—her boy’s paternity. Her doubts are 
not very convincing to common sense: they are just wishful 
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thinking born of a desire to exclude from all that intimately 
concerns her a detested husband. But then Judith, if 
disconcertingly frank in speech, is infinitely complicated in 
feeling; and this chapter of her story, which one hopes and 
is sure will not be the last, is mainly an analysis of her 
reactions to the various men who have influenced her or 
whom she has influenced—the faithful but too unadventurous 
Wilfrid Mainwaring; her picturesque kinsman, Sir David 
Quinn; George Kaiser, married (not very satisfactorily either) 
to her pious and foolish friend, Julia Macarthy; and (young 
as he is, by no means least) Julia’s precociously perceptive 
nephew, Stephen. Here is an economy of incident but an ex- 
traordinary richness of characterization ; for Mr. O’R1oRDAN 
is never content with types but gives all his creatures 
the baffling and fascinating inconsistencies of complete, 
and Irish, individuality. 


Dreams and Mathematics 


It may well prove that the 
special revelation given to this 
age is not, after all, along the 
lines of formal scientific re- 
search or mechanical inven- 
tion, but is concerned with the 
elusive dimension—Time. In 
Nothing Dies (FABER AND 
Faber, 3/6), Mr. J.W. Dunne, 
leader on one of several poss- 
ible lines of approach to the 
eternal heights, reproduces in 
simplified terms some part of 
what he has said before. The 
subject is too great for any 
single study, yet Mr. DuNNE 
does, in this short and rela- 
tively easy volume, drive home 
the distinction between nerve 
activity and sense datum, 
between destructible brain 
mechanism and enduring per- 
sonality, and shows the ob- 
server self following a rigid 
chronologic sequence rather 
from force of habit than of 
natural compulsion. The 
mathematical argument of the serialist is sustained by 
reference to the topsy-turvy order of events familiar in 
dreams. The writer’s favourite metaphor of the change 
from daily life’s chromatic scale—that is, sensory phenom- 
ena regarded singly in succession—to a full musical com- 
position—that is, certain of the same impressions selected 
and combined outside the restraint of Time—does begin to 
express the grandeur of the underlying conception, so 
profoundly moving in its myriad implications. 


the OTHER side.” 


Bad Hat Hero 


“There’s so much good in the worst of us” must be Mr. 
W. R. Burnett’s excuse for making all his readers so 
desperately anxious that Roy Earle, his hero in High Sierra 
(HEINEMANN, 8/-), should successfully knock over the smart 
joint at Tropico, have his cut, and blow—in other words, 
rob the hotel safe, get a good share of the proceeds, and 





“ Excuse me, but I think you should have got out 
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escape. Probably all this reader sympathy is deeply 
immoral, for Earle, just out of prison, is a professional thief 
as other men are doctors or lawyers, and though he has no 
desire to murder he can use a gun with the best. The secret 
is that he is a living creature, a man who can be cruel and 
yet is often exquisitely kind, generous and hard, pathetic 
in some lights, and with his own code of loyalties and nice 
distinctions between his own sort of crime and another. High 
Sierra is not a book for babes, and the American in it may 
be difficult even for accomplished cinema fans, but of its own 
kind is a gem, a diamond, or as Earle would call it, “glass.” 





Spying Spies 

If you should see a-woman with a face the colour of 
“pale moonlight” and “sea. 
green eyes changing to blue as 
if the sun had suddenly wak. 
ened the sleeping sea,” prob- 
ably dressed in black and with 
an expression like a “‘startled 
fawn,” you will almost cer. 
tainly be justified in your worst 
suspicions. Suspicion becomes 
certitude if she is found sitting 
in a smart restaurant with a 
youthful, though prematurely 
grey, man with a bronzed con- 
plexion and “‘sun-weary, rather 
disturbing eyes.” These exotic 
beings are Secret Service agents 
—-spies in common parlance— 
and inhabitants of that garish 
underworld of international 
politics in which twenty-three 
accomplished storytellers have 
each of them found the ma- 
terial for My Best Secret Service 
Story (FABER AND FaBEr, 8/6), 
under Mr. A. D. Divine’s edit- 
orial impulsion. Read apart 
from each other these cleverly 
contrived stories are one and 
all entertaining. Twenty-three 
at a sitting leave a sensation 
of surfeit. Not more than one 
at bedtime is the prescription to be followed to obtain the 
greatest enjoyment, because anticipation of the next course 
will then add piquancy to the feast. 





Hit and Run 


Inspector Higgins and his assistant, Sergeant Brownall, had 
their patience and perseverance severely taxed before they 
got to the bottom of The Fatal Error (METHUEN, 7/6). “The 
trouble is,”’ Higgins told Brownall, ‘that half these damned 
people haven’t any names so far as we are concerned, and 
I never was much good at algebra.” From time to time it 
is easy to sympathize with the Inspector in his efforts to 
unravel the crimes of two separate gangs, for Mr. Cxci 
FREEMAN GREGG’s narrative must be followed very closely 
if confusion is to be avoided. In spite of this, however, the 
tale is worth reading, and the reputation of the excellent 
Higgins will not suffer in the least from these exploits. 


a 
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